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political thought which may be described as a revolt against the
rationalism and optimism of the eighteenth century, its belief in
the omnipotence of individual reason, the goodness of human
nature and the possibility of rapid progress by breaking all fetters
of the past. Montesquieu had already initiated the abandonment
of the abstract method in political thought and he had emphasized
the historical and social relativity of all principles, the organic
growth of society, and the power of the national character in
determining constitutions and legislation. His doctrine had been
enthusiastically received in England and Burke had become his
ardent disciple.1
A people or a nation in Burke's view is not merely a multitude
of human beings living together, but an historical personality with
a specific political and social structure, united by a sort of tacit
consent and guided by a small class trained in politics and public
service and embodying the national traditions.    Using Locke's
terminology familiar to the Whigs he describes society as a con-
tract and even compares it to a limited company in which the
rights are fixed by the original pact and are proportionate to the
holdings of shares.    But Locke's State is limited to the protection
of security and property and its members are the living generation
of citizens who are free to do what they like with the State.
Burke's concept of the State is that of a partnership in all spiritual
and moral pursuits, binding together those living, the ancestors
and the yet unborn generation.    The State is as sacred to him as
to Hegel.   It is subject to eternal moral laws and its members are
not at liberty to dissolve the State or fundamentally to alter its
constitution, which incorporates the experience and wisdom of
many generations.   The most essential element in a nation is a
natural aristocracy, possessing all the qualifies necessary for
leadership.    It forms the soul of the nation and without it there
is no nation.    When in the French Revolution many aristocrats
fled to Germany and established their headquarters at Coblenz,
Burke actually stated that the French nation was there.   That
leading class included the peers, the leading landed gentlemen, the
opulent merchants and manufacturers and the substantial yeo-
manry.   The natural aristocracy of birth, wealth and talent was
invested with the trusteeship on behalf of the people which it had
to  exercise  according to its own discernment, not bound by
instructions  of its electorate.    Burke steadfastly opposed any
popularization of the franchise and would even have preferred to
decrease the number of voters.   The British constitution appeared
1 Cf. F. Fletcher, Montesquieu and English Politics, 1939.